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COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES, 


—— 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tose of our readers who have perused the excellent series of articles 
now being published in the Journal, “On the Value of a Good School- 
House,” are prepared to consider some suggestions concerning things essen- 
tial in the location and construction of that most important feature of our 
educational system. 

We propose to devote a few pages in this, and succeeding Numbers of 
the Journal, to the presentation of some thoughts, or conclusions, the re- 
sult of several years experience inside of that unique structure, the country 
school-house. 

In the first place, when a school-house is to be built, it must be located, 
it must have the ground to stand on, and this is usually the most difficult 
point to settle, the largest “bone of contention” over which the inhabit- 
ants of a district are wont to snarl and quarrel; and in many instances the 
erection of a school-house, of which the people were in great need, has 
been postponed from year to year, simply because the site for the same 
could not be agreed on. It must be located exactly in the geographical 
center of the district, no matter what the quality of the soil or the shape 
of the surface may be, as Jones would think himself false to Democratic 
principles and lacking in independence, if he should vote to locate the 
school-house twenty rods nearer to Brown’s residence than to his own. ° 

Now, while a central location is of itself a good thing, it is not the most 
important point to be’considered in relation to a building in which shall be 
congregated the children of the district from year to year, during the most 
impressible portion of their lives. 

The first aim should be to select a healthy location, for no combination 
of advantages in other respects can compensate for the absence of this; 
and the house should be built at any point, no matter how far distant from 
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the center, or the district should be disorganized and attached to those 
which surround it, rather than expose the children every time they step 
outside the school-room to the poisonous miasma arising from marshes 
and low lands in the summer, or the piercing blasts and severe cold of an 
elevated situation in the winter. Neither should a school-house be built 
on a level arid waste, where the scorching rays of the sun pour down con* 
tinuously during the long summer days, drying up vegetation, burning the 
life out of the atmosphere, and enervating the body and mind of teacher 
and pupils, but on a gentle eminence, sufficiently elevated to be always 
free from standing water, and protected, if possible, from winter’s winds 
by a ridge of land or a grove of timber. 

Having selected the spot for a site, the next thing in order is to determ- 
ine its size, and this is the second point at which mistakes are usually 
made, though there is not generally as much contention about the size as 
about the locality of the site, all agreeing in providing the smallest one 
that will at all answer the purpose. In many instances the front of the 
house is set even with the road fence, leaving no yard except that furn- 
ished by the street; in others the fence curves beautifully around the rear 
of the house, leaving space enough for teams to pass, and an area at the 
sides on which to pile the firewood, and serving as a place of deposit for 
ashes, litter, etc. 

Notwithstanding the interest felt in the subject of education, and the 
improvements which have been made in the construction of school-houses, 
actual examination of a large portion of the State, has convinced me that 
not one school-house in a hundred has a yard of suitable size and properly 
enclosed, and this is true of sections of country in which land is not worth 
more than ten dollars per acre. 

Now, that every school-house should have an enclosed yard, is evident 
from the following considerations: First, as a matter of economy. The 
house and appurtenances are always more liable to damage from accidents, 
and trespasses on the part of animals, rude boys and uncivilized men, when 
standing open to the street, than when surrounded by a good fence. 

Second, on the score of neatness. A yard or area to which hogs and 
horned animals have access at their pleasure, is not a fit place for young 
children to sport and play in, and it is impossible for the teacher to exert 
a proper influence upon his or her scholars in regard to cleanliness, and the 
personal habits connected with it, so long as the school-house is situated 
in the highway, and surrounded by the filth which usually accumulates 
under such circumstances. 

Third, pupils shou.a have sufficient room for exercise and amusement 
without using the highway for that purpose, not only because they are 
liable to injury from passing teams, and often frighten skittish horses, caus. 

ing their drivers annoyance and trouble, but because of the influence the 
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unrestricted use of the highway will have upon their fature characters and 
lives. 

Habits of lawless self-indulgence and disregard of others rights are the 
legitimate results of lessons learned in the street, and all who realize the 
truth of the saying, that “the child is father to the man,” will see in un- 
fenced school-houses, cemeteries, and the like, a cause for the prevalence 
of the idea which regards the public as an outlaw, whom all are at liberty 
to hunt and plunder. 

Every country school-house should have a yard containing at least one 
acre of land, and should be so arranged as to afford a separate play-ground 





for each sex, 
































The above cut represents such a yard, drawn on ascale of four rods to an inch; 
size, ten by sixteen rods; the sohool-house in the center, lengthwise, and some 
what nearer the front than the rear. At the rear of the lot the outhouses are 
situated, the wood-house in the center, and the privies on each side. The object 
in placing the wood-house in the rear is to divide the privies (those for the differ- 
ent sexes should never be contiguous), and to save expense by having the out- 
houses all under one roof, 

The play-grounds should be separated by a high, tight board-fence, extending 
from the rear of the school-house to the outhouses, and there should be double 
gates and entrances to the yard from the street, from which walks should lead to 
the school-house doors, and be separated by a neat and substantial paling. There 
should be a large gate near one corner of the yard in front, for teams to enter with 
wood and other necessaries for the school. The well may be immediately in the 
rear of the house in the boy’s play-ground. A plan and description of the school- 
house will be given in the next Number of the Journal. 
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Geneva, February 1st, 1858, 

Tue Walworth County Teachers’ Association met, pursuant to call, at 
Geneva, Jannary 30th, 1858, and was called to order by the President. 
The Secretary being absent, Mr. R. D. Carmichael was chosen to fill his 
place pro-tem. 

The exercises of the Association were of an interesting and eminently 
practical character. They embraced addresses, essays, and discussions 
upon the subjects of reading, grammar, history, and arithmetic. Around 
these the teachers, without being visionary, threw a freshness and origin- 
ality which completely redeemed them from the dullness so often united 
with them, awakened ideas in the minds of their hearers, and introduced 
them directly into the midst of the several subjects. The essay upon His- 
tory, by Miss Flagg, was admirably written and well read, leading the As- 
sociation earaestly to desire tl:e introduction of history into the public 
schools as a branch of study. 

In the evening Prof. Emerson, of Beloit, delivered a masterly and in- 
structive lecture upon the subject of Liberal Education. 

During the day and evening the following resolutions were offered and 
adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this Association do petition the Legislature of this 
State, now in session, to do away with the present inefficient system of 
Town Superintendency, and establish in its stead a County Superinten- 
dency; said County Superintendent to be appointed by the County Board 
of Supervisors, to hold his office for a term of three years, unless removed 
by said Board, to receive a salary of $600 per annum, and to have the 
power of appointing as many deputies, to be paid by him, as he may deem 
proper. 

2. Resolved, That we also petition the Legislature, now in session, to 
add to the list of branches now required by law to be taught in our com- 
mon school, those of United States History, Anatomy, and Physiology. 

8. Resolved, That we petition the Legislature to amend our school law 
so as to prohibit children under six years of age from attending the com- 
mon school. 

4, Resolved, That the Association tender their thanks to Prof. Emerson 
for his able and eloquent address. 

5. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Elkhorn Jndependent, and in the State Journal of Education. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Genoa, Saturday, February 27th, 
1858. 

At the close of the exercises the members separated, inspired, no doubt, 
with a determination to apply themselves more earnestly to the work in 
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which they are engaged, and sensible that the teacher’s character should 
embrace the highest moral qualities man’s nature is capable of possessing. 
R. D. CARMIOHAEL, Secretary, pro-tem. 
0. 8. COOK, President. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ir seems to me Normal Schools, thus far in this country, have been a 
failure. 

We, as a people, have learned to labor but not to wait. The bread we 
cast on the water must return in a few days. Our enterprises would not 
be great if our resources did not enable us to complete them in a day. 
No concern for posterity can make us forget self. The acorn-planters are 
gone. The living age, fascinated by the politeness of concession, and lack- 
ing faith in the absolutely excellent, imagines that, as the tenacity of a 
precious metal is augmented by mixture with a base, so truth is only 
stronger for being mixed with errors. 

It seems a double portion of this temporizing spirit has been infused 
into Normal Schools, wherever they have been established in this country. 
They are similar in destiny to commercial colleges. These sink into agen- 
cies for effeminate clerks; those into agencies for equivocal teachers. 

A winter course in a commercial college will convert a dandified ap- 
preatice into a dashing book-keeper. A winter course in a Normal School 
will convert a Lazarus of a pedagogue into an Apollo of a teacher. 

The anxiety of educators for legislative aid or popular approbation, has 
led them to organize Normal Schools under laws like gum garters, only of 
service on the stretch. 

The Pennsylvania Normal School Law says, that no student shall be ad- 
mitted for less than a month; that any body shall be entitled to admission 
who has taught, satisfactorily, a district school for a full term; that only 
those Normals whose tuition is paid by their districts, shall be under bonds 
to teach after graduation. Such regulations are conciliating cakes for that 
greedy Cerberus of the age—Snam. 

In Saxony no person can be licensed to teach who has not attained 
twenty-one years of age, graduated at a teachers’ seminary; passed one 
examination as a candidate for the title of teacher; served two years as an 
assistant, and passed a second examination.* 

All over Prussia it is customary for teachers to practice their work un- 
til superannuated, then to retire ona pension. With us teaching is the 
insignificant splinter of a match to light the candle of a profession, and 
then be thrown aside. 


* National Education in Europe, page 259. 
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The curricula of most Normal Schools convict them of temporizing, 
They have fall courses, side courses, courses rudimental, courses classical, 
courses scientific, courses for a year. The wishes of the community are reso- 


lutely accommodated, whatever may be said of the wants. The conditions | 


of admission are easier than those to any good high school; the studies 
are no better; the stay de gustibus. 

It is argued that schools for teachers are as needful as for lawyers, doc- 
tors, or divines. Suppose it true. Will you not admit, for the same rea- 
sons, that teachers need as thorough a preparatory course as lawyers, doc- 
tors, or divines? You grant it. But only empirics among professional 
men ignore a college course as the proper preparatory course; then only 
empirics among teachers can ignore a college course as their proper pre- 
paratory course. 

But Normal Schools, unlike law, medical, and theological, rank confess- 
edly lower than colleges, stooping to dabble in the work of high schools, 
not merely of high schools, but of common schools. Let them exclude 
one-twentieth as much of the common school course as of the college 
course is made a pre-requisite by law, medical, and theslogical schools, 
and their claims to equality with these will begin to become respectable, 

All say that teaching in dignity, in worth, influence, and standing, is 
equal to law, medicine, or divinity. Then what is true of one will be true 
of all. Now Normal Schools pretend to give young men, who are yet 
studying the common English branches, all necessary instruction to quali- 
fy them for the profession of teaching. If this is true in Normal Schools, 
then in district schools ambitious young men, who are yet in the common 
English branches, can receive all necessary instruction, if their teachers 
know enough, to qualify them for the profession of law, medicine, or di- 

vinity. 

Glorious discovery! Blessed district school! Young America can 
hereafter leave thee, the happy, proud possessor not merely of an ednca- 
tion, but of a profession, able to parse and cypher; ready to pulse, preach, 
or plead, D. J. iH. 





[For the Journal of Education.] 


WATOH THE MAIN SPRING. 


Ir is evident that every institution under State patronage should equally 
support, and be equally supported by all parts of the State, and should be 
so completely combined with the interests of the State, and so systemati- 
cally connected with all its parts, that, as it were, by pulling one cord the 
whole may be readily reached and equally effected. 
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At present we have nearly three thousand public schools, and each 
almost perfectly an isolated concern, having little or no connection or de- 
pendence upon any other, or upon the general system. We have also 
about five hundred town superintendents, each adopting his own system, 
if any, and following his own plans, establishing his own standard of 
teachers qualifications, and in all cases measuring himself by himself. 

Now if we consider the fact, that on an average teachers change loca- 
tions once in five months, and that town superintendents continue in office 
on an average but eighteen months, we discover a variety immeasurable 
over which our school system, or department of public instruction can 
have no control. In order to improve our schools,the State must be but a 
unit, and this variety must be reduced to one generai plan, and the whole 
system so systematized that a State school department may equally influ- 
ence, and alike elevate, all schools, and completely reach all, with a proper 
standard of teachers’ qualifications, with a systematic plan of school visit- 
ing and reports, and with an improved method of general procedure and 
course of instruction, thus giving each school the advantage of system, of 
combined experience, and the stimulus of a complete comparison with all 
others. 

What is above said of the common school is, and must prove, equally 
true of all State schools organized under our present system. Our State 
University has no means of reaching the people, nor the people the Uni- 
versity. It stands like a monument of the past, whose design is forgotten. 
There are none to represent its interests or declare its merits. But it is 
said, let every school rest upon its merits; and it is further said, that there 
ts merit in the University. Very well, so is there real merit in a closed 
Bible, There is no use in concealing the matter, the University is a sealed 
book, and we might as well expect a sharp sickle to reap without a reaper, 
merely because it is sharp, as to expect the University to do its appropriate 
work, and properly elevate itself merely through merit. There must also be 
an efficient agency among the people to make known its wants, to present 
its merits, and send support equally from all parts. Other institutions 
have their agencies. The Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, etc., 
labors with religious zeal, each for his own. We need not mention our 
legislators, for they never have, and probably never will, to any extent, 
act as agents for the University. We need not mention regents, to be 
elected a member of the Board of Regents is to be elected to stay at home, 
The Board of Regents have power to say to the University go, but have 
no power to make it go. They may reach the institution, but can not 
reach the people, the supporters of the institution; they have their lamps, 
but no oil. 

The following is a brief outline of a school system, compiled from the 
most favored and successful systems in our country, and is designed to 
meet the demands of our common and State schools. 
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1st. The common school district shall be regarded as a sub-district, for 
which there shall be elected by the people, yearly, one officer, called Di- 
rector. 

2d. In general, each organized township shall be regard as a school dis- 
trict, and the directors of the several sub-districts of such township shall 
constitute the school board, and each school board shall elect a school in- 
spector for its own school district. 

3d. In general each county shall be regarded as a district for school 
purposes, and the School Inspectors of the several school districts of each 
shall constitute the county board of education, and each county board 
shall elect a county superintendent for its own county. 

4th. The State shall be regarded as a school district, and the county 
superintendents of the ‘several county districts, shall constitute the State 
board of education. 

We here introduce thus much of this system to show the origin of the 
county superintendent and State board of education, and wish now to 
show the necessity of placing all State schools under the control of such 
board. 

1st. To carry out this system and promote the welfare of our public 
schools, it will be necessary for the State board to convene at least as often 
as once a year, and therefore it may have a general control of such schools, 
and perform the duties belonging to a board of regents, without any extra 
expense to the State. 

2d. Such board most completely represents the people of the State. 

8d. This board must be composed of men of experience, of education, and 
moral integrity, and would in all respects constitute one of the most com- 
petent bodies that could be called together in the State. 

4th. The members of this board are to lecture before all the people, to 
examine all teachers, to hold teachers’ institutes and teachers’ meetings, to 
visit all schools and all neighborhoods, and therefore would, at the same time, 
have the power to reach both the State schools and people. They could, at 
thesame time, most completely represent the interests of such schools among 
the people, and the interests of the people in the schools. They would have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with those interested in education, 
and woald be able to fill such schools with pupils, and perform all this 
labor for such schools without any extra expense to the State. 

Doubtless the State Superintendent, the Chancellor of the University, 
and Principal of Normal Schoo) should be members of such board, and it 
would also probably be necessary for such board to put such schools in 
care of an executive committee. More anon. BRoOADHEAD, 





Wewt Tavent Cuitpren.—Parents should recollect that children are 
little better than pillows—yielding to the heads that recline upon them 
either comfort and rest, or uneasiness and sleepless anxiety, according to 
the way in which they have been filled. 
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TEACHER’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


An interesting paper, lately read before the United Association of 
jchoolmasters of Great Britain, contains the following generalizations : 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose command of language is limi- 
ted, invariably teach best with text books, or by the individua) system of 
instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having great command of language and 
enthusiasm of character, almost invariably become superior teachers. 

3. Decision of character almost invariably forms an element in the quali- 
fications of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowledge and enthusiasm of char- 
acter, are generally bad teachers, even though they may possess great tech- 
nical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man, imbued with the love of children, is rarely a bad 
teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associated with the capacity for it, 
but the converse does not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powers teaches well by the national 
method. But he will always teach best by that method which is suited to 
his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they attemptjto teach too much, or 
when they do not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self-confidence which is based on self- 
knowledge, are essential elements in a good teacher’s character. 

10. Success in teaching is more dependent upon the capabilities of the 
master for teaching than upon his technical acquirements. Teaching pow- 
er is not always assoc‘ated with superior talents or acquirements, 





[For the Journal of Education.] 
OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am glad that you have called attention to the subject of 
schools for the training of teachers, and I hope that you will continue to 
agitate the matter until the people shall demand that a portion of the pub- 
lic fands be appropriated to that object. 

By the regulations of the board of regents appointed under the provi- 
sions of the act passed by the legislature last winter, entitled, “An act for 
the encouragement of academies and normal schools,” a normal depart- 
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ment is established in every college and academy in the State, which shall 
comply with the rules adopted by the regents in reference to such normal 
department, but no provision is made for a separate institution, the object 
of which shall be the training of teachers for our common schools, 

TI have been told that it was proposed to amend the act by providing 
for the immediate establishment of a central normal school, but I learn 
that there is no prospect of any such change being made by the present 
legislature, but on the contrary that increased facilities will be afforded 
for the distribution of a large share of the public funds to colleges and 
academies under the pretence of educating teachers for our commom 
schools, 

Now, sir, I protest against this disposition of the people’s money for 
various reasons, which I shall proceed to give. 

In the first place I am opposed to the endowment by the State of any 
institution which does not belong to the school system of the State. If 
colleges and academies are necessary to the perfection of that system, and 
the proper education of onr children, let the State provide at once for 
their incorporation into it, and under proper regulations, dispense to them 
a fair porportion of the school fund. Let us have a system of graded 
schools, which commencing with the primary or infant school and ending 
with the University, shall embrace all departments necessary to the edu- 


. cation of every child in the State, and then our legislation will not present 


the anomaly of supporting systems, different in their nature and conflict- 
ing in their operation, 

In the second place, we can rely upon colleges and academies to furnish 
but a small proportion of the number of teachers that we need in our’ 
common schools, from the fact that a majority ot the pupils in attendance 
at such institutions never intend to teach, many of them being by their 
wealth and position, above the drudgery of teaching, while others are pre- 
paring to study law, medicine or theology, and if they teach at all, do it 
simply to procure funds to finish their studies, thus making it a stepping 
stone to a more lucrative, or (in their estimation,) a more honorable pro- 
fession. 

In the third place, I do not believe that a normal department attached 
to a college or academy, is the proper agency for training teachers, the 
course of study, system, and discipline, being altogether different from 
that which ought to obtain in our common schools, A teacher may be 
quite successful as a teacher in an academy or as a professor in a college 
and yet fail entirely if he were to take charge of a public school, or attempt 
to teach teachers. 

In the fourth place, the provisions of the law and the regulations of the 
regents, are not of such a character as to inspire confidence in the efficiency 
of the departments established under it. Though a full four years course 
of study has been adopted, still the institutions receiving the benefits of 
the fund may draw pro rata for any pupil who shall have attended the 
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normal department for the space of three months, and uothing in the act 
or the regulations of the board, makes it obligatory upon the pupils at- 
tending, to engage in teaching for any specified time, after leaving said in- 
stitutions, When we examine further, and find that “pupils may be admit- 
ted to this normsl department who shall have attained the age of fourteen 
years, and shall pass a satisfactory examination in elementary sounds, read- 
ing, spelling, intellectual arithmetic, written arithmetic as far as per cert- 
age, geography and pennamship; and that no provision haz been made for 
free scholarships, but that on the contrary, those institutions receiving aid 
from the State are permitted to charge such prices as they please for tuition 
in the said normal departments, we have good grounds for claiming that 
the act aforesaid should be entitled “an act to appropriate public moneys 
to the support of private enterprises.” 

That we need “separate and distinct institutions for the training of 
teachers,” is now so generally acknowledged by all distinguished educators 
connected with the public school system, that 1 did not expect Wisconsin 
to adopt a plan of operation, which experience has shown to be a failure 
so far as providing teachers for the common school is concerned. 

The Hon. A. C. Barry, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his 
last report, says: 

“Proper and thorough instruction in the theory and practice of the 
teacher’s profession, can only be furnished by the Normat Scnoot. 

I regard the action of the last legislature on this subject, in part at least, 
as premature and ill-advised; and the entire plan as impracticable, and 
destined of course to fail. Without wishing to disparage in the smallest 
degree the claims of our colleges and academies, or to call in question 
their usefulness, I unhesitatingly assert that it is utterly impossible for 
them to furnish the zormal instruction required, even though the entire 
income of the School Fund were to be distributed among them. The 
experiment has been fairly and faithfully tried, and failed most signally 
and disastrously, as shown by Mr. Mann’s statement, copied into my last 
report. New York expended $301,716 00 upon her academies to enable 
them, if possible, to supply the deficiency of well-qualified teachers; and 
yet with all this aid in the establishment and maintenance of Teachers’ 
Departments, they failed in accomplishing the object sought. It would be 
worse than useless, therefore, to repeat the experiment in Wisconsin. We 
can hardly afford to be taught, by the same sad experience, the insufficiency 
of a like scheme. We may save time, money, and the vexation and shame 
consequent upon defeat, by proceeding at once to the establishment of a 
State Normal School on a wise and liberal basis. Never shall we need such 
an institution more than we do at the present time.” 

The Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
New York, in bis last report, says: “It may not be inappropriate to sug- 
gest my own conviction that the $18,000 now annually appropriated to 
teachers’ departments in academies, renders, in the present mode of its 
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application, a very inadequate return in the benefits resulting from the ex- 
penditure. With here and there an honorable exceptiou, it can, in my 
judgment, be regarded in no more favorable aspect than as a bonus to the 
institutions selected as its recipients; whilst the benefits inuring to the 
common schools, are so emote as to be scarcely appreciable.” 

Cyrus Pierce, the principal] of the first normal school established in the 
United States, in a letter to Hon. Henry Barnard, written in 1851, says: 
“Teachers cannot be prepared for their work anywhere else, so well as in 
seminaries exclusively devoted to this object. Ihe art of teaching must 
be made the great, the paramount, the only concern. It must not come 
in as subservient to, or merely collateral with anything else whatever.” 

I quote the following from a report on normal schools made to the Ohio 
State Teachers Association, by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
“No State in the Union having a normal school in active operation, can be 
induced to dispense with this most powerful wheel in her educational ma- 
chinery. It is an indispensable feature. No system can lay any claims to 
perfection without it or its equivalent.” 

Ex-Governor Boutwell—now acting Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education—in an address before the citizens of Culumbus, said, 
“No system of education can succeed without provision for the education 
of teachers; and in no way can this be so effectually accomplished as by 
a system of normal schools. They are to the profession of teaching, what 
the medical college, the law school, and the theological seminary are to 
these several professions, and indeed they seem to be even more neces- 
sary, if we estimate the real value of the teacher’s duties, and his evident 
want of knowledge and skill in his profession. The normal sshool should 
become the grand regulating conservative element, to give character and 
efficiency to all the subordinate departments and powers concerned in the 
whole machinery.” 

These are the views entertained by experienced educators who have 
made the school systems of the world a life-study, and whose opinions, 
sustained as they are by stubborn facts, challenge the consideration of 
those who have the power to give efficiency to the agencies establisbed for 
the education of our children. 

To provide suitable teachers for our schools is the work of time, and 
whether the public funds be distributed to colleges and academies, or de- 
voted to the support of separate normal schools, we need immediate aid 
to sustain teachers institutes in every county of the State, as it is mani- 
fest that a majority of the teachers at present employed in our schools will 
not be benefited by either of the agencies above mentioned. Many of 
them are not conscious of their deficiencies, and will not avail themselves 
of the advantages furnished, unless they are brought into immediate con- 
tact with them, and forced by the pressure of public opinion to stand aside 
or fit themselves for their work. 


The simplest and most efficient agency would be a system of county, or 
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district superintendents, who, paid for their services, should have the 
charge of the schools in their districts and devote their whole time to the 
performance of their duties, which should comprise, visiting schools, ex- 
amining teachers, holding institutes and collecting statistics bearing on the 
condition and progress of the schools. 

If we cannot have county superintendents, the legislature should im- 
mediately appropriate $100 annually to every couaty which suould sustain 
a teachers’ institute, for not less than ten working days, at which there 
should be present not less that thirty teachers. In this way our teacherg 
and schools would be immediately benefited, and in the mean time other 
and broader agencies might be set in operation which should complete 
what the institutes would begin and secure a better education for 
future generations than the present is able to obtain. H. S. P. 





SCHOOL-ROOM APPARATUS. 


Ty previous articles I have touched briefly upon some of the elements of 
value in a good School-Iouse, its pecuniary, intellectual, social, and moral 
advantages. All has been said upon the assumption that the farnishing of 
the school room, its apparatus, and, above all, its teacher be such as to cor- 
respond with the room itself. Where a spirit of true liberality and devo- 
tion to the interests of education, prompt to the erection of an appropriate 
school edifice, there generally will be found the living teacher, with good 
tools at hiscommand. Still there are exceptions to this general rule. An 
elegant mechanic’s shop will not insure a good job of work, if the tools be 
poor, and the mechanic a botch. There must be a good compass and a 
skillful pilot, or the most costly vessel is liable to wreck. 

Set a carpenter at work to build you a house, if you will, without tools, 
or place before the sculptor a block of rough marble, and demand of him 
a perfect statue without a chisel or a mallet, but expect not of the teacher 
the erection of an intellectual edifice, or the chiseling of an immortal statue 
without appropriate tools. Text Looks of the right stamp are absolutely 
essential. It is the duty of every school officer to see to it that such, and 
only such, are placed in the hands of the pupil. The right kind of tools 
of this description demands uniformity. 

Next in importance is a suitable apparatus to illustrate the principles 
involved in the books used. This involves an expense commensurate with 
the advance of the pupil, and yet the ingenuity of the teacher may devise 
many temporary expedients. Anatomical charts, terrestrial and celestial 
globes, and a good set of outline maps, should be found in every school- 


room, 
Tools of discipline and government are very various. Each teacher 
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must select for himself. My own experience is that the Brerx is not high- 
ly enough prized. 

But over all and above all, must be the Jive teacher, one apt to teach, 
thoroughly furnished for his work; no laggard, no shirk, no dolt, no brag- 
gadocio, no pedant, no careless, soulless time server, who has no higher in 
terests than those measured by his salary, but an intelligent, zealous man, 

There are far too many who keep school, or rather whom schools keep. 
They can not be said to teach school. Why is this? 

The answer is found in that oft repeated assertion—“ Ile will do well 
enough for our school, it is very baekward” (yes and always will be, so 
long as this policy holds sway), or in this—“ We are poor, and can not 
afford to pay the wages of a good teacher.” 

Let us carry these principles a little further. “Mr. Miller, you may 
bring me a little of your poor flour. My children are thin in flesh, and it 
will do for them.” 

“Mr. Wagon-maker, you may make me a poor half-finished wagon. I 
am poor and can not afford to pay for a good one.” 

Absurd to the last degree! Can not afford to hire a good teacher? 
Better say, can not afford to hire a poor one, and tell the truth. Let 

our people cease to encourage hal/-yitness, and we shall be rid of a “class of 
pedagogues who go about seeking what they may devour.” They will 
qualify themselves better, or will go into some employment, where their 
services are better worth their pay. The stream can not rise higher than 
its fountain, nor will its waters be purer or sweeter. A teacher too well 
educated is no where to be found. Let those who erect good school- 
houses see to it that they be filled by teachers, who, in persona] habits, in 
intellectual cultivation, and in moral principle, are models of what they 
would have their children be. EF. 

Piatrevitye, February, 1858. 





A pevovut convert.—Francis of the Times says he once heard an ignor- 
ant, but very sincere and devout convert, at a camp-meeting, telling his 
experience, in which, after speaking of the great mercy of the Lord, he 
said: ‘My brethren, I have crossed the Atlantic Ocean; I have crossed 
the Hudson at Albany, and the Oriskany Oreek at Oriskany, and I have 
often thought, if the Lord had only a mind to’ve been a little mea» about 
it, how easy he could have destroyed me.” Perfectly sincere, no doubt, but 
the expression touched our snickering cord, and we laughed. We couldn’t 


help it. 
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For the Journal of Education. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


Under the present school system of Wisconsin, the whole of the annu- 
al income from the school fund is distributed to single districts, totally dis- 
tinct from and independent of each other. In like manner all monies 
raised by a town-tax for educational purposes, are distributed by the Town 
Superintendent to the several districts for their sole, separate use. These 
monies, with all such as may be raised by a special district tax, are finally 
administered by the sole authority of the several district boards, and for 
the sule use of the several district schools. 

Under such a school law, what kind of a spectacle does our State pre- 
sent in respect to its means for educating the children of the State in public 
schools? A vast collection of primary schools, each destitute of any or- 
ganic or vital connection with any other; each endeavoring to educate as 
it can, all the children and youth between four and twenty in its own iso- 
lated district; and each taught, with very rare exceptions, by a single 
instructor, who, with his or her unaided force, is to drill the youngest in 
their alphabet, and fit the oldest for the university—the only other grade 
of public school known as yet to our so-called system. 

Can this be called an organization of the State for educational purposes? 
Organization implies not merely a separation into parts, but a combination 
of parts in due order and subordination ; their mutual relation, dependence, 
and interaction. 

In natural history we read of polygastria, the lowest of animal organ- 
izations, which seem to consist mainly of an indefinite number of loosely 
connected stomachs, each capable of a separate existence, and of which it 
is said, that “through their faculty of spontaneous fission, the individual 
becomes constant, and, as it were, perpetually renews its youth.” I can- 
not think of a more lively image of our State, with its indefinite number 
of district-stomachs, all loosely strung together, each having its separate 
life, and each, through the faculty of spontaneous fission, by which the 
number of like creatures is constantly multiplied, retaining a constant 
character, and perpetually renewing its youth, in such a sense as implies a 
perpetual immaturity and lack of all internal growth and development. 
Truly it would seem that Wisconsin, in its educational arrangements, has 
not yet got beyond the polygastric type of organization. 

This statement refers to the condition of the State at large, exclusive of 
those cities and villages in which the educational interest has been placed 
upon a very different footing by acts of special and partial legislation. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is in precisely in such towns and villages as 
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have been favored with special school laws, that the system of public in. 
struction has reached its highest development and produced the most sat- 
isfactory results. This fact, which presents itself at once to the observer) 
not only in this State, but in others which have a school system like our 
own, is a significant and important one. It should at once excite the in- 
quiry, whether the provisions of special acts which produce such happy 
results, may not be substantially incorporated into the general law; wheth- 
er the same results, in a very considerable degree, raay not be attained in 


the rural districts. 
Why is it, then, that cities and villages ask to be exempted from the 


operation of our general school law, and to be organized under special 
acts? And what is it, in fact, that distinguishes their more perfect organ- 
ization from that polygastric type which prevails through the rural dis- 
tricts? 

These special acts are designed to combine a large amount of popula- 
tion together tor school purposes, under the control of the same school 
officers, with a view to the following results: 

1. That the people may have a larger range of talent from which to 
select their school officers, and thus secure greater wisdom and energy in 
the administration. 

2. That the governing body, being large and less likely to be controlled 
by neighborhood and family feelings, may act with more dignity and inde- 
pendence. 

8. That this body, for like reasons, may be both worthy and able to con- 
trol teachers and not to be controlled by them. 

4, That this body may give unity to the school system, by prescribing 
to the schools, uniform or harmonious text-books, similar accommodations, 
a uniform standard of attainment for each separate grade of teachers, and 
harmonious methods of instruction and discipline. 

5. That all the schools belonging to the system may be guided by the 
advice, and stimulated by the frequent visits and inspection of a common 
superintendent. 

6. That the schools may be properly graded, so that instruction may be 
given from the alphabet up to the highest order of studies which the sys- 
tem may embrace, in what experience has shown to be, I will not say the 
most economical and efficient method, but the only one worthy the name 
of method. 

This last object, the establishment of graded schools, is one of the most 
important of those which particular communities propose to themselves, 
in securing the enactment of special laws for their advantage. 

I have enumerated the chief benefits secured by cities and villages 
through special organization for school purposes. Now let it be observed 
that of these six benefits the first five are not only just as needful to every 
town in the State as to any city, but can be just as thoroughly secured to 
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every town by a wise State system, as they are now secured to cities by 
special legislation. Let it be observed further, that by such a wise State 
system, the important benefit last enumerated can be secured at least for 
every county, and, in a certain measure, for all the older and more popn- 
lous towns. Why then shall we not have such a system? 

Let us briefly describe the essential features of such a system. 


1. A Town Boarp, consisting of from three to six members, one-third 
of the number elected each year. This board should have power to estab- 
lish primary school districts, to supervise the schools therein, and also to 
establish and supervise one or more schools of a higher grade where the 
number and condition of the population in a town are such as to make a 
gradation practicable. This board should elect a town superintendent 
who might be ex-officio clerk of the board. 


2. A County Boarp of education, consisting of all the town superin- 
tendents. This body should elect a Counry SupERinrenpENt, (who might 
also be their Secretary,) and in making this election should have the widest 
range of choice. The County Superintendent should devote his whole 
time to the visitation and inspection of schools, the preparation and trans- 
mission to the State Superintendent’s office of the educational statistics 
of his county, the holding of Teachers’ Institutes and such other duties 
as the county Board or other competent authority might impose upon 
him. The County Board should have the sole power to examine and 
license teachers, excepting in those instances where a higher grade of cer- 
tificate might be issued by the State Board to be hereafter described. It 
should also have power to establish, under certain conditions, to be fixed 
by law, County or Normal schools, which, for purposes of general edu< 
cation, should constitute the grade next above the town schools, and in 
which instruction should also be given in the art of teaching, both by the- 
oretical lectures and by practical drill. 


3. A Srate Boarp or Epvoation. This, while sufficiently small to be 
an efficient working body, should be sufficiently large to represent adea 
quately the various educational interests, and give expression to public 
sentiment in different portions of the State. It should be sufficiently large 
also to exercise a strong and healthful reflex influence upon public senti- 
ment in regard to educational matters. Probably a board, consisting of 
from twelve to twenty-four, would best fulfill these conditions; and it 
might be composed of either one or two members from each judicial dis- 
trict, to be elected by a convention of all the county superintendents and 
presidents of county boards included within such district. 

This State Board should have a general supervision of the whole subject 
of public instruction; a general control of all the public schools, the dis- 
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trict, the town, the county, or norms] schools, and the State school or uni- 
versity. 

So soon as the existing constutional impediment cen be removed, the 
State Board should also be empowered to elect a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who should be the principal executive officer of the 
board, and ev-officio its secretary, according to the Massachusetts plan. In 
this way we can best secure to this office that permanence of talent, skill 
and industry which it so imperatively requires. O. M. O, 





Tue American Educator relates the following lIudicrous anecdote, in 
illustration of the lavish facility with which doctor’s degrees are dispensed 
by educational institutions in Britain and America: 

“Some years ago the University of St. Andrews, one of the most fam- 
ous in Scotland, having rather a lean treasury, determined to replenish it 
by a new branch of commerce, and announced that it would sell it’s doc- 
tors’ degrees at $20 apiece. Many took advantage of this liberal offer, 
and among the rest a certain minister, who thought his services would 
be more acceptable to his flock were he possessed of a handle to his name, 
put the required sum in his "purse, and went up to St. Andrew’s to pur- 
chase the coveted honor. A man-servant accompanied him, and was pres- 
ent when his master, having previously footed the bill, was formally pre- 
sented with the official parchment. 

“On his return home the Doctor sent for his servant, and addressed him 
as follows: 

** Noo, Sandy, ye’ll aye be sure to ca’ me the Doctor; and gin oay 
body spiers at ye about me ye’ll be aye sure to say “The Doctor’s in his 
study ;” or, ‘The Doctor’s engaged;” or, “The Doctor will see you ina 
crack,” as the case may be. 

“*That a’ depends,’ replies Sandy, ‘on whether ye ca’ me the Doctor 
too.’ The reverend Doctor stared. ‘Aye, its just so,’ continued the other, 
‘for when I found it cost sae little, I e’en got a diploma myself. Sae ye’ll 
just be good enough to say, “ Doctor put on some coals,” or “ Doctor bring 
me the whisky.” And gin ony body spiers at ye about me, ye’ll aye be 
sure to say, “‘The Doctor’s in the pantry;” or, The Doctor’s digging 
potatos,” as the case may be.’” 
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Home Department. 





MY FIRST TEACHER. 
BY MRS, 0, I. GILDERSLEEVE. 

We all remember her. It does not seem so very long ago since we en- 
joyed such delightfal hours, In experimenting upon her patience, in trying 
to see how far our mischief-loving propensities were allowable. Some- 
times a smile would dimple her pretty mouth, in spite of the evident effort 
to control her desire to laugh. Not infrequently we carried our pranks 
too far, and were subjected to the almost intolerable punishment of stand- 
ing in the corner witk our backs to our companions; or being tied to the 
mistress’ apron string. The last resort, the extreme of severity, was giv- 
ing us a seat by the side of a boy. I can’t explain how it was, but some- 
how she always placed us by the one we preferred of all others to sit by. 
She had a lover, the last winter’s master, we knew that well enough, and 
perhaps she wished to ameliorate our painful sentence by a careful defer- 
ence to our taste; at any rate our sobs, I think, might have been more 
subdued but for appearance sake. Girls learn very early the importance 
of appearance. (Don’t you think so, Mr. Editor?) You’ve had no doubt, 
my dear afflicted readers, occasion in your life time when a show of grief 
was necessary to decency, and when in your heart you were finding divers 
consoling thoughts to sustain you. These occasions were just such in the 
days of Miss Grey, school-mistress, It was very hard not to say, Maggie 
dear to her, but respect must in this case supersede affection. Well, as I 
said, she had a lover; a handsome, pale, studious looking young man, who 
was the very opposite of the rosy-cheeked, rosy-lipped girl who presided 
over as merry a bevy of children as ever ran wild in a country village. 

Maggie Grey was an orphan; orphaned of the very memory of her par- 
ents, and she felt it the more because the relatives with whom she lived 
were so very opposite to her in every respect. They had one creed, one 
commandment, one religion, and that was orthodox, for it was in the sa- 
cred book; namely: ‘“‘ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” and they added thereto “find something.” Work, work, labor, 
labor, could have been heard like the click, clack of the kitchen clock, by 
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any listener who chanced to be in the hearing of one member of the 
family. 

Now Maggie foolishly thought that mental cultivation was almost equal, 
at least not more than a secondary degree removed from cultivating cab- 
bages and carrots. Then another of her peculiar notions was that the 
putting together a scrap or two of wisdom, was quite as important as sew- 
ing together odd bits of chintz to make “such beauties of bedspreads.” 
True, all these things had their place of importance in Muaggie’s mind, but 
they did not stand on a level with the opinions of the remainder of the 
family. It was a source of regret, because a pecuniary loss to the heads 
of the house, that Maggie should take to things that brought no returns, 
for the investments that had no percentage. Then Maggie was very beau- 
tiful, and she knew it; and as it was all her possessions, she valued it ac- 
cordingly, and added to it every grace and intellectual charm within her 
limited means. She caroled like a bird all day long at her incessant drudg~ 
ery, and every body said she was very happy; but there was a sore spot 
down deep in her young heart that was concealed from every eye in the 
world. She did not dislike labor, but her thoughts craved food while her 
hands were occupied. The constant chatter of baking, brewing, scrubbing, 
mending, getting, and hoarding, did not satisfy the young girl, and she 
hardly knew what would, till the young master opened a wider ran e for 
her restless spirit, and directed it to the fountain whereof the more one 
drinks the less one is satisfied, but whose waters are always sweet. I 
can’t tell you if Richard Alton was successful generally among his pupils, 
but in Maggie’s case there was entire satisfaction as far as teacher and 
pupil were concerned. Maggie’s uncle, who happened to have the author- 
ity in the matter, made no polite offers of a resumption of duty when the 
winter’s term was ended, and if he had, there was not the least probability 
of an acceptance. Maggie had a cousin who went to school with her, 
and who always accused her of all sorts of contemptible ways of cheating 
in recitation, stealing in composition, and sly assistance from the master 
in her problems. And then Mr. Alton was charged with studying anato- 
my, physiology, and physiognomy, in school hours, and craving Maggie 
Grey for 2 subject. Perhaps he did, for the pretty mischief asked him if 
he would like to make a manikin of her, and he replied that he would 
much rather have her legally changed into a woman akin to him, which 
of course gave the young student an agreeable opportunity of seeing how 
rapidiy her blood circulated in her face. 

Maggie improved strangely. She remembered every word of her in- 
structor, whether in school or out, particularly out. Once she found her 
composition entirely rewritten, and the subject changed, when she came 
to examine what corrections her teacher had made. There were some 
unusual blunders in her recitations that day ; indeed it was remarked by 
the other girls that there was something amiss with the young teacher, 
and Maggie could have confirmed the statement had she chosen, but she 
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did not. Her composition, at least the one given to her, was not read to 
the school that week. 

Well, he went away, so my Uncle Ned says, who kept a sharp eye on 
Maggie in those days, as well as snapped apple seeds at her in school hours, 
and threw curiously folded love letters at her, written something after 
this formula: 


“ The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Butter is dear and so are you, 
My pen is poor, my ink is black, 
My heart, I’m sure, will burst or crack. 
Sugar it is very sweet, molasses it is sweeter, 
My love as far exceeds them both, 
As honey does saltpeter.” 


In the summer time the pupils were all small, and as Maggie was good 
for nothing else, in her aunt’s estimation, she was installed over us little 
ones. It was not much matter for us, we were only children, and of 
course of little consequence. We might any one of us take the measles 
and die, and then the salary of an accomplished, expensive teacher would 
be quite lost. They, the old ones, were quite satisfied, and so were we. I 
would Jay my head in her lap, and wonder she could be so pretty and so 
happy, when she had no mother, for I had none, and if I ever stopped my 
mischief long enough to think of it, I was very miserable in my young or- 
phanage. 

I did not know then, though I do now, that another love, as holy, as 
restful, had filled the great vacuum in her heart, as it has since in mine. 

One day she told us in the morning that the last winter's teacher would 
inspect the school in the afternoon, and she hoped we would ail be very 
good. “Inspect the school! that’s a likely thing when my marm says 
he’s coming to inspect the mistress some day,” said Peggy Jones in a loud 
whisper, at which we all tittered out, and’ were obliged to confess the 
cause, much to poor Maggie’s confusion. Well he came, and walked in 
with a dignified air, and says, ‘Good afternoon, Miss Grey,” and she said, 
Good afternoon, Mr. Alton,” and passed him an English Reader to look 
over. There were many mistakes that day, but neither of the teachers 
saw them. Walter Finlay, the imp of the room, found preperjections, and 
contrajunctions in his grammar lesson, and whatever the teachers found 
was never told us. I knew they were lovers, Uncle Ned said so; and I 
had heard somebody say “love was blind,” and so I accounted for the re- 
markable phenomena in this way, and wondered if any specs would ever 
cure them. I had an inquiring turn of mind, and wondered what phase 
the affair would assume when the children were gone. Oculd Maggie find 
her way home? Was’nt she angry at Mr. Alton? And may be she did 
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not like to be left alone with him. I'd go back to get—let me see, what 
excuse could I make? yes there was my ink-stand; I’d spill the ink out 
under the desk and bring it out empty, and pretend to wish to have it 
refilled. I walked very softly to the door which opened into the school- 
room, and pushed it silently, and they had—made up, and Maggie was 
perched upon his knee. I dodged around the corner of the house, and they 
thought the breeze sent the door back upon its hinges. I went home ina 
marvel, and also with a determination to have a lover when I got big. It 
was a great secret I carried in my liitle bosom, and like many another 
woman in embryo or otherwise, it was hard to keep alone. I scorned to 
tell my companions, for they had mothers, and I then supposed it impos- 
sible to keep any thing from such a dear friend. There was Uncle Ned, 
he was 8 man, almost; at least he used his father’s razor on the sly, and 
nobody knew it but me, so I would return his confidence. He went out 
to split the kindlings for the morning’s fire, and I followed. 

“‘Sit down here, Uncle Ned, I’ve something so secret to tell you. Now 
you won’t tell nobody ?” 

“ No, I’m sure I won’t tell nobody,” said Uncle Ned, mischievously. 

“But won’t you tell somebody ?” said I. 

“Try me, Miss Particular.” 

“Tt you {do tell, remember I know about the razor and Aunt Betsy’s 
company soap.” 

‘¢T won’t then, little hateful.” 

I knew he liked me, though he called me names sometimes, more ap- 
propriate than agreeable, and so I revealed all I had seen, and my own 
opinion and concluding resolution; when I looked up from running a pin 
through the hem of my apron, the big tears were rolling down his sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

“Tso sorry, indeed I am, Uncle Ned: I didn’t mean to be bad. Don’t 
cry, please don’t,” and I was keeping him company, only his sobs were 
the deepest. He kissed me, and told me to tell nobody else what I had 
seen Maggie do, or Ned either, as long as I lived—but I could not wait aly 
my life. 

“Did Maggie do wrong, Uncle Ned ?” 

“No—that is, it might not have been very bad if it had been— 
been— 

“You? Uncle Ned.” 

He kissed me again and made no answer, but the kindlings were forgot- 
ten, and he was sick, at least he was not like himself till my cousin Bessie 
came up from the city to spend August, and then he recovered entirely 
Perhaps he feared a relapse, for he made her promise to come sometime 
and stay for ever, and she kept her promise. Then I told about the kindl- 
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ings unsplit and the big tears, and Uncle Ned pinched me, and called me 
all the disagreeable names he could remember. 

But to go back to Maggie Grey. Two summers and a winter she pre- 
Sided over the village school, and then there was a wedding. A mean, 
skimpy affair it was too. There was plenty of people invited, and but a 
scant entertainment for them. Maggie's uncle considered it, the marriage 
ceremony, as solemn as a fast. Maggie did not want a wedding, but her 
aunt had the fear of what the neighbors would say before her ugly eyes, 
and therefore everybody was invited, 

Her uncle told his guests: “As how you all know I must have gin 
Maggie considerable from time to time beside yittals and drink, considerin’ 
she’s my wife’s relation, and I don’t feel beholden to gin her nothin’ for a 
settin’ out, as if she’d been my gal and industrious like.” 

Dr. Alton turned a little pale, and replied that he did not wish any thing 
from them. They had permitted her to live, and that was more than 
could be expected, “considerin’.” 

The old man said, ‘‘ he was a sensibler young man than he took him to 
be,” and so off went Maggie glad enough to feel she had another, better 
friend. We all cried, as a matter of course; school children keep tears 
ready for any emergency, and we were like all the rest. 

Dr. Alton grew to be a great and rich man and needed nothing; but 
because he had an abundance, the miserly uncle remembered Maggie in 
his will, even as he did his own children, making true the saying of our 
Elder Brother, “ To him that hath shall be given.” 

I’ve taught Maggie’s children since then, and remembered her consid- 
erate forbearance to my own mischievous propensities. 

My next teacher was an old maid who must have a chapter by herself, 
as she would scorn a place with married people—New York Teacher. 





Penmansnip.—Indispensable in the attainment of knowledge suited to 
the wants of active business, is a good hand-writing; for it,is, in fact, 
what gives currency and real value to every other acquisition in business 
study. It is the great medium through which thoughts are interchavged, 
through which commerce speaks, science perpetuates the results of Its re- 
searches, and the record of a world’s progress is rendered permanent. It 
needs no encomiums—no laboreé efforts in proof of its utility. Society 
owes its present condition of social refinement to its influence; and our 
country waits, in a measure, for its universal diffusion, to achieve it 
greatest results in the tield of commercial activity. 
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IMPATIENCE THE VICE OF THE AGE. 


Tue eager desire to press forward, not so much to conquer obstacles as 
to elude them; that gambling with the solemn destinies of life, seeking 
ever to set success upon the chances of a die; that hastening from the 
wish conceived to the end accomplished; that thirst after quick returns 
to ingenious toil, and breathless spurrings along short cuts to the goal, 
which we see every where around us, from the Mechanic’s Institute to the 
stock market—beginning in education with the primers of infancy, delug- 
ing us with “Philosophies for the million,” and “Sciences made easy ;’ 
characterizing the books of our writers, the speeches of our statesmen, no 
less than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I confess, to me, to consti- 
tute a very diseased and very general symptom of the times. I hold that 
the greatest friend to man is labor; that knowledge without toil, if possi- 
ble, were worthless; that toil in pursuit of knowledge is the best knowl- 
edge we can attain; that the continued effort for fame is nebler than fame 
itself; that it is not wealth suddenly acquired which is deserving of hom- 
age, but the virtues which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth 
—the abilities so called forth, the self-denials so imposed: in a word, that 
Labor and Patience are the true schoolmasters on earth.— Bulwer. 


TRUTH. 


Tue following beautiful illustration of the simplicity and power of truth, 
is from the pen of 8. H. Hammond, formerly editor of the Albany State 
Register. He was an eye witness of the scene in one of the higher courts: 

A little girl, nine years of age, was offered as a witness against a pris- 
oner who was on trial for a felony committed at her father’s house. 

“ Now, Emily,” said the counsel for the prisoner, tpon her being offered 
as a witness, ‘I desire to know if you understand the nature of an oath ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” was the simple answer. 

“There, your honor,” said the counsel, addressing the court, ‘is any 
thing further necessary to demonstrate the validity of my objection? This 
witness should be rejected. She does not comprehend the nature of an 
oath.” 

3, Let us see,”’ said the Judge. “Come here, my daughter.” 
Assured by the kind tone and manner of the Judge, the child stepped 
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toward him, and looked confidingly up in his face, with a calm, clear eye, 
and in a manner so artless and frank, that went straight to the heart. 

“Did you ever take an oath?” inquired the judge. The little girl step- 
ped back with a look of horror, and the red blood mantled in a blush all 
over her face and neck as she answered : 

“ No, sir.” 

She thought he intended to inquire if she had ever blasphemed. 

“Ido not mean that,” said the judge, who saw her mistake, ‘“‘I mean 
were you ever a witness before ?” 

“No, sir; I never was in court before,” was the answer. 

He handed her the Bible open. 

“Do you know that book, my daughter?” 

She looked at it and answered, “ Yes, sir, it is the Bible.” 

“Do you ever read it ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, every evening.” 

“ Gan you tell me what the Bible is?” inquired the judge. 

“Tt is the Word of God,” she answered. 

“ Well, place your hand upon this Bible, and listen to what I say,” and 
he repeated, slowly and solemnly, the oath usually administered to wit- 
nesses, 

“‘ Now,” said the judge, “ you have sworn as a witness, will you tell me 
what will befall you if you do not tell the truth ?” 

‘“‘T shall be shut up in the State Prison,” answered the child. 

“ Any thing else?” asked the judge. 

“T shall never go to Heaven,” she replied. 

‘How do you know this?” asked the judge again. 

The child took the Bible, and turning rapidly to the chapter containing 
the commandments, pointed to the injunction, “ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” ‘I learned that before I could read.” 

“Has any one talked with you about your being a witness in court here 
against this man?” inquired the judge. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘My mother heard they wanted me to bea 
witness, and last night she called me to her room, and asked me to tell 
her the Ten Commandments, and then we kneeled down together, and she 
prayed that I might understand how wicked it was to bear false witness 
against my neighbor, and that God would help me, a little child, to tell 
the truth ss it was before him. And when I came up here with father, 
she kissed me and told me to remember the Ninth Commandment, and 
that God would hear every word that I said.” 

“Do you believe this?” asked the judged, while a tear glistened in his 
eye, and his lip quivered with emotion. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, with a voice and manner that showed her 
conviction of the truth was perfect. 

“God bless you, my child,” said the judge, “you have a good mother. 
This witness is competent,” he continued. Were I on trial for my life, 
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and innocent of the charge against me, I would pray to God for such wit- 
nesses as this. Let her be examined.” 

She told her story with the simplicity of a child, as she was, but there 
was a directness about it which carried conviction of its truth to every 
heart. She was rigidly cross-examined. The counsel plied her with in- 
finite and ingenious questioning, but she varied from her first statement 
in nothing. The truth as spoken by that little child was sublime. False- 
hood and perjury had preceded her testimony. The prisoner had en- 
trenched himself in lies, till he deemed himself impregnable. Witnesses 
had falsified facts in his favor, and villainy had manufactured for hima 
sham defense. But before her testimony, falsehood was scattered like 
chaff, The little child, for whom a mother had prayed for strength to be 
given her to speak the truth as it was before God, broke the cunning de- 
vices of matured villainy to pieces like a potter’s vessel. The strength that 
her mother prayed for was given her, and the sublime and terrible simplic- 
ity—terrible I mean to the prisoner and his associates—with which she 
spoke was like a revelation from God himself, 
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TRUE LOVELINESS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 





Sage who thinks a noble heart 
Better than a noble mien— 

Honors virtue more than art, 
Though ’tis less in fashion seen ; 

Whatso’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride, the wife, for me ! 


She who deems that inward grace 
Far surpasses outward show, 
She who values less the face 
Than that charm the soul can throw; 
Whatso’er her fortune be, 
She’s the bride, the wife, for me! 


She who knows the soul requires 
Something more than lips of dew; 

That when love's brief rose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too; 

Whatso’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride, the wife, for me! 
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FASHION. 


“As well out of the world as out of the fashion,” and Fashion rules the 
world” have long since passed into proverbs. The first I conceive to be 
scarcely true, but a sort of satire upon the prevailing desire to conform to 
custom in matters of dress, etiquette, &c. But perhaps fashion does rule 
the world. It would be a curious and no doubt an interesting study 
to trace the history of fashion and its connection with the moral and in+ 
tellectual condition of the society in which the various forms, customs 
and costumes have prevailed. We are allin the habit of speaking more 
orless disdainfully of the control fashion has over the minds of others 
without once thinking that we ourselves are most willing subjects of Her 
Majesty. With nothing with which Her Royal Highness has to do, 
does she play more capricious pranks than with the pronunciation of the 
English language. At her nod, h-e-a-r-d becomes hurd, heerd or heord. 
But it would be useless to multiply examples. Every body knews how 
ever and anon “shibboleth” is well enough, but woe be to him who saith 
“sibboleth.” But in other matters her commands are not so harmless. To 
what but to fashion, do we owe the present ridiculous plan pursued in the 
school education of girls, especially, but seen also in that of boys. Itis 
the fashion to be educated now-a-days, and so there is a great rage for 
school-going. But girls do not as a general thing discover that this is the 
fashion until their mothers begin to notice that it is quite time to lengthen 
their dresses and dress their hair. They are quite too old now, of course, 
to attend to the rudiments of English grammar, and arithmetic, or to ac- 
quaint themselves with the vulgar particulars and realities of modern 
geography. Besides, what is the use? Papa, be he millionaire or day- 
Jaborer, is able to support them, “they guess.” They never expect to 
teach school for a living. And the “young lady,” as she christens her- 
self, flies to Algebra and Geometry, and soon is initiated in the mysteries 
of these studies. She wisely telis her mother, that x plus y equals 25; 
and astonishes her with the assertion, the whole of a thing is greater than 
apurt; talks of the “powers,” algebraic quantities and geometrical pro- 
portions, and her mother, to whom mathematics in all its branches is a 
sealed book, in wonder at her wisdom hastens her on to the pursuit of the 
languages. It is the height of fashion to study German now-a-days, so a 
teacher is procured, and speedily she can read and translate. No time 
must be lost. She must study French. So with Ollendorf again in hand, 
she learns to speak a few sentences that a Frenchman would no more un- 
derstand than so much Chinese. Well, Fashion bids her study Latin, and 
that which a man would only complete after months, and even years of 
patient study, she masters in as many weeks, and in triumph presents her- 
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self for her father’s approval. He never heard of Ollendorf, never saw g 
Latin dictionary. ‘“Amazement confronts him,” and in rapture over the 
wisdom of the rising generation, he speeds her to a music teacher, and 
anon she graduates from one of the first seminaries, for while her educa- 
tion in music and the languages has been progressing, she has perused 
many a useful author, and it will not be at all strange if she can even 
write poetry. Fashion has one more important command, and with direct 
reference to this have all her less important behests been obeyed. The 
young lady must accept ahusband. This done, she is ready to fill her 
niche in society. Ready, also, to rear up daughters who shall be women 
after her own heart, sons for the pulpit, the bar, and the assemblies of 
the nation. With no exalted views of life’s duties, with no high purpose 
for good, with no yearnings of heart for the weal of humanity, she will pass 
through life, leaving no works of holy influence, of lofty self-denial or of 
patient endurance to follow her. Fashion, that “science of appearances,” 
that “art which teaches us to seem, rather than to be,” has made a Persian 
law, that this shall be the education of almost every woman, who does 
not with an effrontry which calls down the wrath of offended public taste, 
rebel from her authority. When will the great usurper give place to our 
rightful sovereign common sense? It will be when teachers and pa- 
rents take up arms in the defence of the rights of their liege Lord, 
When with earnest, enduring purpose they smite the camp of the 
enemy with the sword of reason, and rear against her strongholds, thé 
battering-ram of brave and potent example. You that arg parents, eda- 
cate your daughters to feel that it would be infinitely better to wash dishes 
all their lives then to fold their hands in listless idleness. Talk to them of 
what they will do when they they are women, and by showing them that 
& thorough knowledge of mental arithmetic and of modern geography is 
worth more than a sprinkling ot Algrebra and the name of having studied 
the languages, make them ashamed of asham education. Take the Scien- 
tific American and the New York Tribune for them that they may become 
intelligent, and keep up with the times, as well as Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
that they may get patterns for embroidery, and keep up with the fashions. 
Then shall the tyrant be driven from the sacred precincts she defiles, 
to her own citidel and throne. E. L. B. 
Sheboygan. 





Pustico Sonoors 1x New Yorx.—Ont of 1,214,771 children in the State 
between the ages of four and twenty-one, 832,785, or sixty-nine per cent. 
of the whole, attend upon the public schools of the State, which are main- 
tained at a cost to each pupil of 844 cents per month, or an aggregate per 
annum to the State of $3,299,898. 
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LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS. 

My Youne Frienns :—Two men were mining. One was at work in the 
ground about 40 feet below the surface, the other was standing by the 
windlass upon the top of the ground. The one who was in the ground 
was called John. The other was called James. James, as he looked about 
him, saw a storm arising in the West, and says: 

“John, I think it would be best for us to go home; we shall havea 
thunder shower soon.” 

“Why, how foolish you are James,” said John, “we shall have no 
storm, I can see no clouds.” 

The storm comes nearer, James again urges John to leave his work and 
go home, but John still refuses, saying, 

“There’s no danger, it will not storm. Iam not foolish enough to go 
home when I can see no clouds, and no appearance of rain.” 

Now the shaft in which John was at work was very small, and he could 
see only a small part of the sky directly over his head, and you all know 
that when a thunder cloud comes over head, rain will very soon follow: 
At last John sees the cloud, and consents to do as James wished him to 
do. But he has scarcely reached the surface when the storm breaks upon 
them with terrible fury. John suffers severely from the effects of the 
storm, and justly too, you say. As you read this I imagine I hear you 
say, “ What a fool John was. Of course James could see better than he, 
and was better prepared to tell when danger was approaching.” Do you 
really think so, my little friend? Then remember that, the next time 
your teacher warns you of any danger, or urges you to any duty. You 
are yet like the man in the ground at work. You can see but a very little. 
Your teacher is the man upon the surface of the ground. He can see far- 
ther than you, and ‘is better prepared to tell when danger is approach- 
ing.” One wuo Loves Lirriz CHILDREN. 
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A NOBLE COMPLIMENT TO A GIFTED AMERICAN. 


Tue poet and editor Bryant is now sojourning in Spain. His gentle and 
grave manners, combined with his world-wide reputation, render him 
marked man in Spanish society. An inflaential journal of Madrid, the 
La Discussion, thus beautifully alludes to his person and character: 

“William Cullen Bryant, one of the greatest poets of the age, and un- 
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doubtedly the first among the Anglo-American poets, has arrived in 
Madrid. 

“Tt is impossible to see this person without feclings of the deepest affec- 
tion and respect. 

“ His face, whose long beard has that soft whiteness that light hair lends 
to age in the north, wears a certain expression that is only met with in 
beings equally endowed with genius and sensibility. There is in his sweet 
smile a slight tinge of bitterness, which reveals at once the struggle that 
goodness and wisdom have always sustained with malice and ignorance. 

“There is something sad in his look, which shows the martyrdom of a 
spirit launched into the midst of the material enterprise of this mannfac- 
turing and commercial age. 

“The poems of Mr. Bryant might be classed with those of Rioja. They 
are few in number, and all are of the first order. 

‘The nobleness of his thoughts, the truth of his descriptions, the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of his affections, are only equaled by Rioja. 

“‘ Welcome to our country be this son of the New World, and God grant 
that these climes, where his active intelligence comes to seek new impres- 
sions, may be propitious.” 





Gditorial Qepartment. 





WE call the attention of our readers to the articles in the present Number on 
our school system. They are worthy of perusal and careful consideration, em- 
bodying, as they do, many valuable suggestions. That the system is very imper- 
fect, and needs remodeling, is conceded on all hands, and we hope the present 
Legislature will not adjourn without taking some action in regard to it. 

The article on Normal Schools is graphically written, and contains some im- 
portant truths, but we think the writer overlooks the fact that we need some 
agency which shall benefit those now engaged in teaching, and who will not avail 
themselves of the advantages furnished in the college and academy. We hope 
the writer will give his views as to the best means for improving the large class 
of teachers now in our schools who have not received a liberal education. 

Our correspondent “ P.” closes his series of articles on “The Value of a Good 
School-House,” with an excellent one on “School-Room Apparatus,” aud gives 
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us also another “Letter to Little Folks,” who will do well to read, and then prac- 
tise the precepts which it inculcates. 

The article on “ Fashion” is well written, and contains some wholesome advice 
which parents would do well to heed and follow in the training of their children. 

Since our last issue we have visited Milton, Milwaukee, and Racine, and while 
there spent a few hours in their schools; but want of room compels us to defer 
any extended notice till next month. We also dropped into two or three of the 
Madison schools one day, and were much pleased with the unmistakable evidence 
of progress which they presented. Shall see them again. The annual report of the 
Superintendent, D. Y Kilgore, is on our table, of which we shall speak more fully 
hereafter. 

The report of Prof. Daniels, State Geologist, is also before us, and we find it a 
very interesting and readable document. It is mainly devoted to an account of 
the iron ores of the State, accompanied by analyses showing their value for manu- 
acturing purposes. 

Emerson's Magazine and Putnam’s Monthly, for March, has made its appearance 
and presents a large amount of interesting and useful reading. Among other ar- 
ticles we notice “The Life of Washington” continued, “Lost Civilization in the 
West,” “Illustrated History of Beards,” ‘‘The American Drama,” “ The Fine 
Arts in New York,” and “ The Forfeit of Life.” The Magazine is now published 
by Messrs. Oaksmith & Co., who are determined to make it worthy of a generous 
patronage. To every subscriber at $3 per year, the publishers present a copy of 
the splendid engraving of the “Last Supper,” by Dick. For club prices, and other 
inducements, see the prospectus in January Number of this Journal. 





NoOTIiC&-— 

WE have received many commendations on the improved appearance of the 
Journal, for which we are grateful, and we trust to ’merit them in the future, if 
we do not now; but commendations alone will not pay for paper and printing, 
and these expenses must be met. The pledges made at the meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association in August have not been fulfilled, and our subscription list has 
not increased as we hoped it would. The hard times have undoubtedly hindered 
many from subscribing, and perhaps the idea that the State patronage is sufficient 
to support the enterprise, may have induced others to withhold their names. As 
to the hard times, they affect us just as they do others, and there is not a teacher 
in the State who could not spare one dollar for an educational journal; as to the 
State subscription, the copies furnished to town superintendents and district clerks, 
cost us about one hundred dollars a year more than we receive for them, our pro- 
fits being derived from subscriptions and advertising. The hard times have affect- 
ed our advertising patronage, so that we shall realize but little from it this quarter, 
and we have nothing to rely upon but our subscribers. Will not our friends make 
some special efforts to increase our list ? 
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Tea MiSs 
Tue School Tax raised by the several districts of Grant County amounts in the 
aggregate to more than the State and County Tax combined, 





ABSTRACT OF WEATHER RecorD FoR DeceMBER, 1857.—We are indebted to 
Mr. J. L. Pickard, of the Platteville Academy, for the following abstract of 
weather record for the month of December. The table shows the month just 
passed to be the warmest December experienced in this country for the past six 
years. It has been as placid as November commonly is, attended by very little 
snow orrain. Commonly, December is about as blustering a month as there is in 
the whole year. Here follows the table: 


TAM. 2PM. 9 PM. Month. 

Average, .......6.5 | ry SO” - canes BOTEF  .ccsee 80.849 
pT rT ee ae xcawen GO  ccwees Fe .ncsass 44.33° 
TOWELS, Accssesesese Re” wees WP snccen RG”. iceeies 20° 
“549 inches, 


Rain six days, 
Snow seven days,.......+ se. 55 Inches. 
Rain and melted Snow, ........-e.eeeeeeeee We wnenewsdens 1.149 inches, 
Prevailing Wind, 8. E. 

TEMPERATURE COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 
RVORGIS TOF TODB, ini coccciivesinntsccesseses csneveesoved Soeeeewse cane 28.379 








By this table it will be scen that the last December was warmer by nearly 19° 
than December 1856. 
It has been 2°00° warmer the November 1857.—Platteville Examiner, 





Epvucation 1N Iowa.—The following figures are from the report of the Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction, recently made to the Iowa Legislature: 











Number of orgauized school districts in the State,..........c.eeeeeeces 8,265 
Number of persons between the ages of five and twenty-one years, .... 195,285 
Number of district schools, ........ ....+0+ enesere eneeeetewe 2,708 
Number of pupils in school, 00365 cecsccscssvcvsbecseceseee eeteeeeous 
Bamber Of CeACHONS, MRIS, os ciscciicceccnce Soceneses icaieanet ibcone 1,572 
“ 6 PRO ick caostuucs bRbescevsedevevedea bese ecco 1,424 
Number of district school-houses, brick, 168 
“ 6“ “ stone, i 14 
4 ° . FAMOG, o000s000rccessvee eeecccsceeee 936 
. - se MODs aiicruiasacnececcussnis sebaeee 535 
Aggregate amount paid teachers during year from teachers’ fund,..... "$126, 357 TT 
Amount of voluntary subscriptions,..........cc..cceccecseeeccees -. 71,784 58 
Amount of teachers’ fund in hands of pihnesa pudicvibaamedenebe coos 45,999 35 
out-of district BOROGROUSOR, «5k ciccicccwences és esesccnasececces 571,063 91 
Amvunt raised during the year by tax for sotalien of school houses,... 146,708 74 
Proceeds of sales of school bonds, cash,...........cccececececcccecsce . 41,339 00 


24 m ? CEG seacicie secs soccccce seovees 110,954 96 
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